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A constitutional guaranty concerning searches and seizures applies to investigative stops of vehicles, and the stopping 
of a vehicle constitutes a seizure. 


A constitutional guaranty concerning searches and seizures applies to investigative stops of vehicles.' Stopping a vehicle? 
constitutes a seizure of the vehicle’s occupants for purposes of the Fourth Amendment’ as does stopping a vehicle and 
detaining its occupants.* 


A vehicle stop generally must be based upon reasonable suspicion of criminal activity, involving specific articulable facts 
that, together with rational inferences drawn from them, warrant a suspicion that the person to be detained has committed or 
is about to commit a crime.° A police officer need not be absolutely certain in order to have a reasonable suspicion as 
required to conduct a traffic stop comporting with the Fourth Amendment.’ Without specifying mathematical probabilities, 
the degree of suspicion needed to justify a traffic stop is considerably less than proof of wrongdoing by a preponderance of 
the evidence and obviously less than that needed for probable cause.* Since an ordinary traffic stop is a limited seizure more 
like an investigative detention than a custodial arrest, courts employ the Supreme Court’s analysis for investigative detention 
used in Terry v. Ohio to determine the limits of police conduct in routine traffic stops.’ In a traffic-stop setting, the Terry 
condition of lawful investigatory stop is met whenever it is lawful for police to detain an automobile and its occupants 
pending inquiry into vehicular violation; police need not have, in addition, cause to believe any occupant of vehicle is 
involved in criminal activity.” The constitutional reasonableness of a traffic stop does not depend on the actual motivation of 
the individual officer involved in making the stop." The totality of the circumstances should be considered.” 


Like a Terry stop, the tolerable duration of police inquiries in the traffic-stop context is determined by the seizure’s mission, 
to address the traffic violation that warranted the stop and attend to related safety concerns." Thus, a traffic stop may last no 
longer than necessary to accomplish its purpose, and the authority for the seizure ends when tasks tied to the traffic 
infraction are, or reasonably should have been, completed.'* A seizure that is justified only by a police-observed traffic 
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violation becomes unlawful if it is prolonged beyond the time reasonably required to complete the mission of issuing a ticket 
for the violation.'® Once the tasks related to the investigation of the traffic violation and processing of the traffic citation have 
been accomplished, an officer cannot continue to detain an individual without articulable suspicion.” Police may extend a 
traffic stop beyond the scope of what was originally permissible if something happened during the stop to cause the officer to 
have a reasonable and articulable suspicion that criminal activity is afoot; without such reasonable suspicion, all the officer’s 
actions must be reasonably related in scope to the circumstances justifying the original interference. 


To support a finding of reasonable suspicion necessary for extending a traffic stop, the court requires the detaining officer to 
either articulate why a particular behavior is suspicious or logically demonstrate, given the surrounding circumstances, that 
the behavior suggests the likelihood of some more sinister activity than may appear at first glance.” In determining whether 
the police unreasonably prolonged a traffic stop, the overarching consideration is the officer’s diligence, i.e., a persevering or 
devoted application to accomplish the undertaking of ascertaining whether the suspected traffic violation occurred, and, if 
necessary, issuing a ticket.”” However, under the Fourth Amendment, an officer’s questions or actions during the course of a 
traffic stop or any other legal detention need not be solely and exclusively focused on the purpose of that detention.” An 
officer may conduct certain unrelated checks during an otherwise lawful traffic stop but may not do so in a way that prolongs 
the stop, absent the reasonable suspicion ordinarily demanded to justify detaining an individual.” 


A completely discretionary stop of a motor vehicle to check documents is improper.” Except in those situations in which 
there is at least articulable and reasonable suspicion that a motorist is unlicensed or that an automobile is not registered or 
that either the vehicle or an occupant is otherwise subject to seizure for violation of law, stopping an automobile and 
detaining the driver in order to check the operator’s driver’s license and the registration of the automobile is unreasonable.” 
However, a police officer’s check of a vehicle registration in a database is not a Fourth Amendment search as it involves only 
checking publicly displayed registration information against official public records.” 


Principles that apply to investigatory stops on land are also applicable on the high seas.*° Thus, the stopping of a vessel 
constitutes a seizure.” Proper government officers who have reasonable grounds to suspect that a vessel is engaged in 
criminal activity may board and search a vessel but do not have carte blanche to search living quarters or personal effects.” 
Random spot checks of motor boats for the purpose of checking fishing permits, registration certificates, and safety 
equipment are proper.” 


CUMULATIVE SUPPLEMENT 
Cases: 


Law enforcement officer did not unconstitutionally prolong traffic stop which he validly effected because vehicle’s license 
plate was partially obscured, and because license check revealed that the owner of vehicle had a suspended license, by asking 
for driver’s license, registration, and insurance card, and when driver could not immediately produce registration and 
insurance card, and when officer thought he saw firearm when defendant opened the car’s center console, by asking the 
defendant to again open the console to search for the documents a second time; duration of stop, before officer placed driver 
under arrest for being a convicted felon in possession of firearm, was only about five minutes. U.S. Const. Amend. 4; 18 
U.S.C.A. § 922(g). United States v. Yusuf, 993 F.3d 167 (3d Cir. 2021). 


Police officer did not impermissibly prolong stop of vehicle, where vehicle was rental car, driver’s name did not appear on 
rental agreement, driver’s and passengers’ explanations for trip were inconsistent, they had no luggage, officer had not heard 
back from dispatch with information about driver and rental car at time driver made incriminating statement, and less than ten 
minutes had elapsed between stop and statement. U.S. Const. Amend. 4. United States v. Wilson, 960 F.3d 136 (3d Cir. 
2020). 


Police officer did not violate Fourth Amendment by refusing to let defendant, who was passenger, exit car during traffic stop 
and leave scene; defendant, as occupant of vehicle detained during lawful investigatory stop, was lawfully detained for 
duration of stop and was not entitled to leave at will, and officer was not constitutionally required to give defendant an 
opportunity to depart the scene before taking necessary precautions to protect officer safety. U.S. Const. Amend. 4. United 
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States v. Meyers, 760 Fed. Appx. 181 (4th Cir. 2019). 


Defendant’s statements that he had purchased 18-year-old car which he was driving during the previous week, that he had 
been laid off, and that he bought cheap cars off classifieds website did not alone provide officer with reasonable suspicion to 
prolong traffic stop after all tasks related to underlying traffic infraction had been completed. U.S. Const. Amend. 4. United 
States v. Bowman, 884 F.3d 200 (4th Cir. 2018). 


Law enforcement officers reasonably suspected defendant of being armed and dangerous at a lawful traffic stop so that they 
lawfully removed defendant from the vehicle at gunpoint, handcuffed him, and frisked him for weapons, regardless of their 
subjective belief that he was the fugitive they thought he was; district court found credible both officers’ testimony that when 
they approached defendant’s vehicle, defendant was moving suspiciously, as if he were reaching under his seat, and that he 
did not comply with their orders to keep his hands up. U.S. Const. Amend. 4. United States v. Price, 717 Fed. Appx. 241 (4th 
Cir. 2018). 


Following traffic stop, police officer developed reasonable suspicion that trailer attached to pickup truck defendant was 
driving had been modified to contain a hidden compartment before beginning computerized check of defendant’s license, and 
thus continued detention of defendant was reasonable; defendant’s responses to officer’s questions about plans for his trip 
were suspicious, officer noticed a number of modifications to defendant’s trailer that would have tended to make it less 
functional, and officer had significant experience in drug interdiction, including detecting hidden compartments. U.S. Const. 
Amend. 4. United States v. Villafranco-Elizondo, 897 F.3d 635 (5th Cir. 2018). 


Traffic stop, in which arrestee was stopped on suspicion of driving while impaired in violation of Texas state law, did not last 
longer than necessary to effectuate its purpose, and thus stop did not transform into formal arrest, and showing of probable 
cause was not necessary; county sheriff's deputy determined that he needed opinion of his colleague, a certified drug 
recognition expert, to assess extent of arrestee’s impairment, and colleague arrived as quickly as he could and performed 
relevant tests in expedient manner. U.S. Const. Amend. 4; Tex. Penal Code Ann. § 49.04. Windham v. Harris County, Texas, 
875 F.3d 229 (Sth Cir. 2017). 


As a bright-line rule, after the tasks tied to the traffic infraction are, or reasonably should have been, completed, any 
extension of the traffic stop absent independent reasonable suspicion is improper under the Fourth Amendment. U.S. Const. 
Amend. 4. Hernandez v. Boles, 949 F.3d 251 (6th Cir. 2020). 


Officer’s prolonged traffic stop of defendant lasting 21 minutes, which consisted of attempting to confirm defendant’s 
identity, talking to him about the traffic violation and why he did not have a driver’s license, registration, or proof of 
insurance, and offering suggestions that would help him locate his license, was justified under the Fourth Amendment; 
defendant was unable to produce the basic identifying information officer requested and officer spent the time to address that 
issue. U.S. Const. Amend. 4. United States v. Navarette, 996 F.3d 870 (8th Cir. 2021). 


Officer had reasonable suspicion to extend stop of rental vehicle, which was being operated on long-distance trip by someone 
other than renter and was stopped for speeding, and thus passenger was not unreasonably seized in violation of Fourth 
Amendment; driver had several small bags in his backpack, one of which he appeared to try hiding from officer, driver was 
extremely nervous, neither driver nor passenger was listed on vehicle’s rental agreement, renter was not present, and officer 
found loaded pistol in vehicle. U.S. Const. Amend. 4; Iowa Code Ann. § 724.4(1). United States v. Davis, 943 F.3d 1129 (8th 
Cir. 2019). 


Sheriffs deputy had reasonable suspicion to prolong traffic stop to investigate defendant in connection with burglary of a 
storage locker, where storage facility manager had seen defendant on the premises around time the burglary was committed, 
manager observed defendant trying to push down the trunk of his vehicle, which appeared jammed with black tool bags 
inside, and when deputy pulled defendant’s vehicle over, he saw in plain view plastic construction dollies, boxes, and tools in 
the back seat, as well as several screwdrivers and hand tools on the floorboard, which could have been tools that the victim 
reported stolen. U.S. Const. Amend. 4. United States v. Perry, 813 Fed. Appx. 288 (9th Cir. 2020). 


Fundamental question for determining whether traffic stop ended and became consensual encounter is whether a reasonable 
person under the circumstances would believe he was free to leave or disregard the officer’s request for information. U.S. 
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Const. Amend. 4. United States v. Gomez-Arzate, 981 F.3d 832 (10th Cir. 2020). 


Police officer did not impermissibly extend traffic stop by asking questions; officer was entitled to ask defendants about their 
own identities and identities of their traveling companions and inquire as to defendants’ travel plans, questions regarding 
where defendants were coming from, where they were going, and how long they had stayed in area were permissible as they 
fit into travel plans rubric and related to mission of stop, questions relating to whether defendant was working in area, whom 
she was staying with while there, and what her boyfriend did for a living were type of negligibly burdensome inquiries 
directed at officer safety, and questions were not posed as pretext to facilitate detour into investigating other crimes. U.S. 
Const. Amend. 4. United States v. Cortez, 965 F.3d 827 (10th Cir. 2020). 


Officers may not undertake safety precautions for the purpose of lengthening traffic stop to allow for investigation of 
unrelated criminal activity. U.S. Const. Amend. 4. United States v. Mayville, 955 F.3d 825 (10th Cir. 2020). 


State trooper’s decision to conduct criminal-history check through dispatch, rather than research defendant’s criminal history 
on computer in his patrol car, did not unlawfully prolong 19-minute traffic stop, as would violate defendant’s Fourth 
Amendment rights; trooper testified at suppression hearing that he conducted check through dispatch because computer in his 
patrol car provided limited information, especially with respect to out-of-state drivers, defendant provided out-of-state license 
and was driving out-of-state vehicle, and trooper developed concerns based on defendant’s apparent stashing of something 
under driver’s seat, defendant’s demeanor during initial six-minute interaction, and defendant’s inability to provide 
registration paperwork for vehicle. U.S. Const. Amend. 4. United States v. Mayville, 955 F.3d 825 (10th Cir. 2020). 


Although all conduct that in any way slows the officer from completing a traffic stop as fast as humanly possible is not 
prohibited under the Fourth Amendment, prolonging a stop to investigate other crimes is prohibited and a police officer can 
be so slow in conducting a traffic stop as to warrant a claim that the officer was not diligent. U.S. Const. Amend. 4. United 
States v. Campbell, 970 F.3d 1342 (11th Cir. 2020). 


Police officers had an articulable suspicion of other illegal activity, of kind sufficient to prolong routine traffic stop, based on 
fact that vehicle had departed from home suspected as being the site of narcotics activity only five minutes after it had 
arrived, based on passenger’s physical appearance, with the sores on her face, sunken cheeks, and bad teeth characteristic of a 
drug user, and based on statement volunteered by passenger during the stop that she had abused heroin in the past and that 
driver had been in and out of prison. U.S. Const. Amend. 4. United States v. Rosian, 822 Fed. Appx. 964 (11th Cir. 2020). 


Deputy sheriff lacked reasonable suspicion of criminal activity to justify extending traffic stop; as depicted on video from 
deputy’s dash camera, driver did not exhibit nervousness out of the ordinary for a motorist stopped on a hot night in Georgia, 
driver’s response to deputy’s asking if he had an insurance card, by making a movement towards his car, was a natural and 
expected consequence of the question, and not a demonstration of an eagerness to flee, and even if driver gave a false 
explanation for committing a traffic violation, the Government failed to explain how such a falsity was indicative of some 
sort of criminal activity. U.S. Const. Amend. 4. United States v. Byron, 817 Fed. Appx. 753 (11th Cir. 2020). 


Traffic stop became consensual encounter when sergeant provided defendant with copy of written warning and returned to 
defendant his license and registration; having received all his documents, defendant asked sergeant for directions to nearest 
store so he could purchase screwdriver to remove tinted license plate, and this strongly suggested reasonable person would 
have felt free to leave, sergeant provided defendant with directions and then asked if defendant had any illegal drugs or cash 
in vehicle and, following that, whether defendant had any objections to officers searching his vehicle. U.S. Const. Amend. 4. 
United States v. Triana, 760 Fed. Appx. 768 (11th Cir. 2019). 


Police officer who made traffic stop of defendant’s vehicle did not have reasonable suspicion to prolong the stop in order to 
conduct dog sniff, though defendant committed prior drug offense, defendant exhibited nervousness when asked about his 
drug history, and stop was in a high drug-trafficking area; defendant’s prior criminal record was not extensive and defendant 
did not lie about it, it was not uncommon for citizens to exhibit signs of nervousness when confronted by police officer, and 
defendant was merely present within city limits during rush hour. U.S. Const. Amend. 4. United States v. Harris, 347 F. 
Supp. 3d 1233 (S.D. Fla. 2018). 


Officer unreasonably prolonged traffic stop of rental car, in which defendant had been a passenger and was being operated by 
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someone other than the renter, in violation of Fourth Amendment, where officer pursued permission from the rental car 
company to tow the vehicle as a pretext for an investigative search, after discovering that defendant and driver were not the 
original renters and did not have the rental agreement, without confirming whether they were properly in possession of the 
car by trying to contact renter to verify that she had given defendant and driver permission to use the car. U.S. Const. Amend. 
4. United States v. Davis, 326 F. Supp. 3d 702 (N.D. Iowa 2018). 


Detainee adequately alleged that city police officer, who responded to traffic stop, deprived him of constitutional rights and 
caused him harm, as required to state § 1983 claims against officer, arising from detainee’s traffic stop detention during 
which search of detainee’s vehicle was conducted in violation of Fourth Amendment and Massachusetts Declaration of 
Rights, despite contention that decision not to allow detainee to resume his journey once tasks related to the routine traffic 
stop were completed was made before officer’s arrival; detainee alleged that officer was present after stop became 
unconstitutional and that officer played a role in searching detainee’s vehicle without properly obtaining detainee’s consent. 
U.S. Const. Amend. 4; Mass. Const. pt. 1, art. 14; 42 U.S.C.A. § 1983. Cordero v. Pack, 368 F. Supp. 3d 137 (D. Mass. 
2019). 


State trooper had sufficient reasonable suspicion to continue seizure of defendant during traffic stop based on his belief that 
defendant lied about his criminal history; once trooper retrieved defendant’s extensive criminal history, and having 
determined that defendant had lied to him about the history, it was reasonable for trooper to question defendant further, 
including having him exit the vehicle, his further inquiry did not unreasonably prolong the traffic stop and was consistent 
with his concerns for officer safety, and increased probable cause, because of his lying about his extensive violent criminal 
history, that defendant was engaged in criminal conduct. U.S. Const. Amend. 4. United States v. Thompson, 324 F. Supp. 3d 
284 (D.R.I. 2018). 


Police officer had reasonable suspicion to believe that defendant did not legally possess the vehicle he was driving, and thus 
officer did not violate Fourth Amendment by prolonging traffic stop an additional two to three minutes to investigate the 
issue; no paperwork was in the vehicle documenting a sale of the vehicle to defendant or his wife, the license plate on the 
vehicle was registered to a different vehicle whose owner did not share defendant’s name, and defendant’s criminal history 
included a reference to an auto theft. U.S. Const. Amend. 4. Browder v. State, 77 N.E.3d 1209 (Ind. Ct. App. 2017). 


Defendant’s nervousness, sweat on his brow, and exhaling cigarette smoke towards interior of vehicle, together with 
information obtained from database search showing prior charges for trafficking in marijuana and carrying concealed 
weapon, without more, did not provide police officer with reasonable suspicion of criminal activity to prolong traffic stop 
beyond time necessary to issue citations for vehicle registration and insurance violations in order to procure drug canine to 
conduct sniff search; mere charges did not constitute “criminal history” upon which officer might have reasonably suspected 
future criminal behavior, officer was not acting on that information, nervousness was common during interactions with law 
enforcement, officer saw no indication that defendant was impaired or intoxicated, he made no furtive gestures indicating that 
he was attempting to hide anything, and defendant might have exhaled cigarette smoke away from officer as matter of 
courtesy. U.S. Const. Amend. 4. Moberly v. Commonwealth, 551 S.W.3d 26 (Ky. 2018). 


Deputy lacked reasonable suspicion of criminal activity to justify continued detention of defendant during traffic stop 
pending arrival of another officer to conduct pat-down search; after deputy searched vehicle, he had no continued belief that 
defendant might have weapon on her, and deputy admitted that nothing from defendant’s post-vehicle search interview led 
him to believe she had contraband. U.S. Const. Amend. 4; La. Code Crim. Proc. Ann. art. 215.1(D). State v. Ellis, 279 So. 3d 
901 (La. 2019). 


Police officer had reasonable suspicion of additional criminal activity, allowing extension of traffic stop, where defendant 
had no driver’s license or paperwork for the vehicle he was driving, upon officer’s routine questioning of defendant, 
defendant related a suspicious account regarding his travel, defendant had extensive criminal history, defendant did not know 
his passenger’s last name, and passenger also had a criminal record. U.S. Const. Amend. 4; La. Code Crim. Proc. Ann. art. 
215.1(D). State v. Manning, 244 So. 3d 600 (La. Ct. App. 2d Cir. 2017), writ denied, 242 So. 3d 575 (La. 2018). 


Police officer did not abandon purpose of traffic stop of suspect’s vehicle for failure to stop and speeding violations when he 


paused from writing citations to brief officer, who arrived with canine, and to ask suspect to exit his vehicle so that canine 
search could proceed, and thus, original traffic stop was ongoing when canine alert occurred, such that there was no second 
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stop; although other officers were present at the scene, it was not unreasonable for officer to perform the tasks, as he was the 
original officer on the scene and the only one who had interacted with suspect. U.S. Const. Amend. 4. Carter v. State, 236 
Md. App. 456, 182 A.3d 236 (2018). 


Once a traffic stop is complete, the law enforcement officer is required to allow the person to proceed without further 
questioning unless specific, articulable facts created an objectively reasonable suspicion that the individual was involved in 
criminal activity. U.S. Const. Amend. 4. State v. Lindsay, 599 S.W.3d 532 (Mo. Ct. App. E.D. 2020). 


Thirty-seven minute wait for canine unit’s arrival prolonged defendant’s traffic stop beyond time required to accomplish 
tasks tied to traffic infractions, and thus was required to be supported by reasonable articulable suspicion, though stop was 
made on limited-access highway, thus necessitating longer period of time for canine unit to arrive on scene; after defendant 
denied detectives consent to search vehicle, detectives then added time to traffic stop waiting for canine unit beyond that 
needed to accomplish mission tied to traffic stop. U.S. Const. Amend. 4; N.J. Const. art. 1, par. 7. State v. Nelson, 237 N.J. 
540, 206 A.3d 408 (2019). 


To complete investigation of traffic infraction during justified traffic stop, it was reasonable for police officers to prevent 
defendant from leaving, and they did not inordinately prolong detention beyond what was reasonable under the circumstances 
to address traffic infraction of making a left turn without signaling. U.S. Const. Amend. 4. People v. Jarrett, 157 A.D.3d 534, 
67 N.Y.S.3d 625 (1st Dep’t 2018). 


Defendant was not unreasonably detained following lawful traffic stop; after stopping defendant, officer ran computer check 
of defendant’s license and registration and learned that registration was suspended due to lapse in automobile insurance 
coverage, officer questioned defendant about this lapse, defendant explained that he was aware of the problem and that the 
vehicle was actually insured, officer gave defendant opportunity to call insurance agent to verify whether there was valid 
insurance, as telephone conversation took place, officer was standing down wind from defendant and detected odor of 
marijuana, upon detecting odor, officer had probable cause to continue seizure of defendant for further investigation, and 
defendant’s detention following traffic stop was not prolonged beyond what was reasonable under circumstances. U.S.C.A. 
Const.Amend. 4. People v. James, 155 A.D.3d 1094, 64 N.Y.S.3d 350 (3d Dep’t 2017). 


While conducting traffic stop, officer developed reasonable suspicion of a new offense, namely driving while impaired, and 
thus the Fourth Amendment clock was re-set so as to permit officer to extend detention in order to inquire about the new 
violation; during traffic stop, officer noticed that defendant kept fumbling through same cards over and over again in attempt 
to find her license, officer could barely hear what defendant was saying because she was mumbling and had slight slur to her 
speech, and this prompted officer to lean in closely to window, at which point he smelled odor of alcohol coming from the 
vehicle. U.S. Const. Amend. 4. State v. McNeil, 822 S.E.2d 317 (N.C. Ct. App. 2018). 


Police officer had reasonable suspicion under the totality of the circumstances to detain defendant for 41 minutes until canine 
officer arrived following traffic stop; officer had been advised to look for defendant, who was suspected of bringing 
methamphetamine to a supplier in the area, officer stopped defendant’s truck, identified defendant as the person he was 
looking for, noticed signs methamphetamine use, defendant was going to the house of someone known to be involved with 
drugs, and a woman who lived nearby and had previously given information to police said there were drugs in truck. U.S. 
Const. Amend. 4. State v. Sutton, 817 S.E.2d 211 (N.C. Ct. App. 2018). 


Extension of traffic stop while university police officer completed search of vehicle, including unsuccessful attempt to secure 
drug-sniffing dog and search of sealed mailing envelopes found in back seat of vehicle, was reasonable, and thus extension of 
detention did not violate Fourth Amendment, though it extended beyond defendant’s receipt of traffic citations, given that 
probable cause existed to detain defendant and open sealed envelopes based on strong odor of marijuana coming from vehicle 
and other evidence of trafficking, including multiple cell phones and case of rolling papers. U.S. Const. Amend. 4. State v. 
Vega, 154 Ohio St. 3d 569, 2018-Ohio-4002, 116 N.E.3d 1262 (2018), petition for certiorari filed (U.S. Mar. 4, 2019). 


In the context of a routine traffic stop, a police officer may ask a detained motorist to sit in the front seat of the patrol car 
without violating the Fourth Amendment if the motorist’s detention in the front seat is employed merely as a brief procedure 
to facilitate the traffic stop. U.S. Const. Amend. 4. State v. Loyd, 2018-Ohio-4320, 121 N.E.3d 840 (Ohio Ct. App. 5th Dist. 
Licking County 2018). 
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Officer did not have objectively reasonable suspicion that defendant, who was passenger in rental car, possessed an unlawful 
amount of marijuana, as would justify extension of traffic stop; defendant’s nervousness alone was entitled to little weight 
when evaluating reasonable suspicion, fact there was no luggage in car was not meaningful, as officer could not see into 
trunk, driver had explained where they were keeping luggage, fact that driver and defendant were in rental car with 
out-of-state license plates was not indicative of unlawful drug possession, and moderate smell of marijuana was not enough 
to support reasonable suspicion that defendant possessed unlawful amount of marijuana. Or. Const. art. 1, § 9. State v. 
Arivett, 309 Or. App. 480, 483 P.3d 29 (2021). 


Police officers had sufficient basis to believe that driver was committing crime of driving under the influence (DUI), and 
therefore officers had reasonable grounds to extend traffic encounter beyond amount of time necessary to inform driver of 
burned-out headlight, which was justification for initial stop; driver needed two prompts to produce driver’s license, avoided 
eye contact, had bloodshot eyes, smelled of alcohol, and admitted to drinking earlier. W. Va. Code Ann. § 17C-5A-2(f)(1). 
Reed v. Pompeo, 810 S.E.2d 66 (W. Va. 2018). 


Police officer had probable cause to extend traffic stop to investigate defendant for drunk driving, even if officer no longer 
had reasonable suspicion that defendant, a person who officer saw was a man, was not the owner of the vehicle, who officer 
had identified by a license plate check as a woman who could not have been legally driving; before officer could complete 
the ordinary inquiries incident to the stop, including checking defendant’s driver’s license, registration, and insurance, he 
discovered defendant did not have a valid license and saw signs that he had been driving drunk. U.S. Const. Amend. 4; Wis. 
Const. art. 1, § 11; Wis. Stat. Ann. § 343.18(1). State v. Smith, 2018 WI 2, 905 N.W.2d 353 (Wis. 2018). 


Common sense and ordinary human experience are to be employed when determining whether a police officer had reasonable 
suspicion to prolong traffic stop, and deference is to be accorded to the officer’s ability to distinguish between innocent and 
suspicious actions. U.S. Const. Amend. 4. Pryce v. State, 2020 WY 151, 477 P.3d 90 (Wyo. 2020). 


In the absence of reasonable suspicion of criminal activity, the Fourth Amendment obligated deputy to return defendant’s 
documents promptly, once deputy had run computer checks and completed warning citation, and allow defendant to continue 
on his way; fact that deputy had completed defendant’s warning citation demonstrated that he had the time reasonably 
required to complete purposes of traffic stop, and deputy’s purported desire to explain the warning citation after he completed 
it was not related to purpose of traffic stop. U.S. Const. Amend. 4. Mills v. State, 2020 WY 14, 458 P.3d 1 (Wyo. 2020). 


In general, the presence of food, trash or luggage in vehicle adds little to the reasonable suspicion analysis when determining 


if continued detention, after initial reason for traffic stop has concluded, is justified. U.S. Const. Amend. 4. Robinson v. State, 
2019 WY 125, 454 P.3d 149 (Wyo. 2019). 


[END OF SUPPLEMENT] 
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